JOIN WITH THE 
FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
FREEDOM LABOR UNION 


DELTA MINISTRY 
AND 


FIGHT 


for 
FOOD 

for 
FREEDOM 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Do you know there can be FOOD for you Here in Miss.? 


Do you know there can be PAYING JOBS for you giving 
this food to your brothers and sisters? 


IT IS TRUE! There can be FOOD for vou and WORK 
for you. 


BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO ORGANIZE AND FIGHT FOR IT! 


a 


MONTHS AGO the Department of Agriculture said it 

was sending 24 million dollars worth of commodity foods to 
feed Mississippi poor people for six months. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity - the federal agency that runs the War 
on Poverty - said it was giving over 14 million dollars 


to pay for passing out this food. 


The Food and Money are late in coming because local 
Mississippi officials are always against helping the poor, 


Federal officials are afraid to talk directly to poor people. 
BUT WHO GETS THIS FOOD AND THIS MONEY? 


The food and money are going to the State of Mississippi 
through the Department of Public Welfare. The Walfare 
Department calls this program "Operation HELP." This same 
department that discriminates against poor Negroes in 
welfare payments and throws Negores off welfare for trying 
to register to vote - this same department says they will 
take the money and the food and help poor people. 

Who does "Operation HELP" really help? 

Your County Board of Supervisors will help control 
the program. 

This means that in your community the rich white boss 
man who throws you out of work and then calls you no-good 
and lazy will get MORE POWER OVER YOU from food and money 
sent to help you. 

Racist politicians who fight to keep you from voting, 
going to good schools, and working at decent jobs will 


decide who gets the food and the jobs. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT POOR PEOPLE? 
sons Ati ioe nl i elie I HE SE 


All over the Delta and in other 
parts of the state Negro poer people 
are being thrown off plantations 
and fired from jobs. 


The white boss man says they 


can't have a living in his white 


society. 


Many poor Negroes are leaving 
their Mississippi homes because the 
white man will not let them earn 
a itgvaine. 


And now, the federal government 
plans to help the white boss by 
giving him control over food and 
money for poor people. 


Can poor people win anything 
by asking help from the boss man 
who wants to keep them poor ? ? 


We think it's time that the 
poor people organized THEIR OWN 
"Operation HELP." 


The Welfare Department, County 
Board of Supervisors, and all other 
white bosses can't be trusted with 
this program. Only POOR PEOPLE 
can be trusted to help other poor 
people. Poor People know what 
poor people need. 


That food is OUR Food. 


Giving it to poor people is OUR job. 
WE NEED TO GET TOGETHER AND FIGURE 
OUT HOW TO GET OUR FOOD AND OUR 


meet 


MONEY AND HELP OUR PEOPLE ! 


Come + Mr. Beutar 


we want every poor person who wants to organize and 
fight for a real FREEDOM program to come to the Mount 
Beulah campus - Delta Ministry headquarters near Edwards - 
This FRIDAY - January 28 
together and plan 


How Get OUR FOOD 
. 


Call Jackson 352-28 
or Edwards B52-2622 


and YOUR NETGHBORS. 

Stay several days. 
you have no transportation, rides will be 
arranged from your area. 


BEULAH: 


HIGHWA 
Edwards 


Git Banna) 


Exit from Highway 80 at Edwards. 


Mt. Beulah Center is 3 miles west of Edwards. 


POOR PEOPLES FUND 
ar orate Box 


Greenville, Mis 


SENDING THIS BROCHURE 


A three day planning session at Mount Beulah, 
Miss. gav:'e birth to the Poor Peoples Fund. The 
called by the Delta Ministry of the National Counci 
Churches, the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
Mississippi Freedom Labor Union. 


We came because we need fooc land and jobs right now. 


We took action by to live at the abandoned Air 
Force Base at Greenva Ld evicted from the 
base we decided we needed 


Beulah, a former 
Ministry. We are 
who want to join 


re sdsspregirtoes are now living at 


© 


t 
ta 
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buying ee ae land for all the 
us. Until we move onto our land, Ministry has of- 
fered its facilities at Mount ] i of charge, to 
house and feed those who want to « e and permanently join 
Poor Peoples Fund. 


The group has See into committees. Most of the men 
a on the .land committee. The women share various house- 
keeping jobs. There are a eae for the children, a sewing 
center and a woodworking shop. Additional programs are be- 
ing planned, for example, a ceramics workshop. — 


= ‘ 


When new families leave the plantations they will come 
to Mount Beulah. The men will work on our land to make it 
livable. Until then, the women and children will continue 
to learn and work in the various programs. 


We need money proce tgs ls and we need it right now. 
Please read the brochure ich “tells more abuut us and what 
we are trying to do. 


Will you help us so we can help .ourselves? 


.{SIf we could get some money we could buy 
lands so we can grow some vegetables for 
the children. When they gets fresh 
vegetables believe me, it’s a treat.’’ 


— A Negro day laborer, Leflore County 
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Because of 1965 cotton acreage reduction 
law and increased farm mechanization, 
MORE THAN 20,000 MISSISSIPPI NEGRO 
COTTON FIELD WORKERS WILL NOT 
BE NEEDED THIS YEAR 


Where will these people go? 

Probably, most will head for Northern 
ghettoes. But many want to start a new 
life and build new communities right here 
in Mississippi. 


Over 1,000 of us from the delta came to- 
gether at Edwards, Miss. last Jan. 28. We 
discussed these problems of land, jobs 
and food. 

On Jan. 31, 40 of us acting on behalf of 
other hungry poor people, moved into an 
abandoned building at the Air Force Base 
in Greenville. 

The next day we were thrown off the base 
under orders from President Johnson. The 
same day, people from Tent City,Tribbett, 
Miss. offered their land to us as a temp- 
orary refuge. 


We left Tent City and moved to Issaquenna 
county where we lived in tents again. We 
finally came to our present location at 
Edwards, Miss. 


More poor people are arriving every day. 

They tell us they want to join us. The 

government has rejected them too. Our 

only hope is to get land of our own. For 

that we need money--today. 

$125 will buy a fourth acre of good delta 
land. 

$500 will buy a whole acre. 

$5,000 will buy materials for one good 
house. 

$15,000 will buy materials for one good 

community center or small factory build- 
ing. 


Will you help us so we can help our- 
selves? Please send money or pledges to: 


THE POOR PEOPLES’ FUND 
BOX 1001, GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


THE 


POOR PEOPLES’ FUND 


‘'We're Beginning A New Future’ 


‘“*You know, we ain’t dumb, even if we are 
poor. We need jobs, we need food. We 
need houses..But even with the poverty pro- 
gram we ain’t got nothing but needs. That’s 
why we was pulled off that building (the 
Air Force Base at Greenville) that wasn’t 
being used for nothing. We is ignored by 
the government. The thing about poverty 
upsets them, but the thing about poor 
people don’t. So there’s no way out but to 
begin your own beginning whatever way 
you want. So far as I’m concerned, that’s 
all I got to say about the past. We’ re begin- 
ning a new future.”’ 
—— Mrs. Ida Mae Lawrence, Rosedale 


‘“‘T came here because I was poor and I 
didn’t have nothing. I have ten children and 
I can’t make enough to get shoes for ’em 
to go to school like they should. 


‘‘T made 28 bales of cotton last year 
‘choppin’ and I ended up owing the boss 
man $1,740. 


“‘T wouldn’t go back even if I could rent. 
There ain’t nothin’ in cotton. 


‘‘T believe we should share what we have 
with those people who don’t have nothin’. 
If people join us who don’t have a piece of 
bread, I think we should share with them 
what we have. This here’s for the poor.”’ 


—A Negro sharecropper, Holmes County 


‘**T got seven children including four small 
ones. We are helples peoples. The govern- 
ment won’t help us. The president won’t 
help us. 


‘‘We wants landof our own--not just for my 
own family but for all the poor peoples that 
needs it. 


‘‘We wants to build us a shop so we can 
make things. The womens can sew real 
good. We want to buildus a place where the 
teen-agers can go. 


‘*Most of all we wants to build our homes. 
We’re staying here now but what we wants 
is a regular home for our childrens.’’ 


——A Negro mother, Yalobusha County 


*‘T have five kids anda wife in Itta Bena. I 
left after I got involved in the civil rights 
movement, Every job I gotI was kicked out 
of. I didn’t have no house of my own. Didn’t 
have nothing to do but live off the peoples. 


‘““We could build a cooperative factory 
owned by poor peoples. We could divide 
the profits according to what we make. If 
some peoples can’t work and don’t have 
nothing we’re going to help them too. ..We 
shouldn’t turn nobody down. This here’s 
for poor peoples 
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Delta Negroes 
Want to Build 
Their Own City 


Their Jobs on Plantations 
Give Way to Machines; 
They Accuse “The Man’ 


EDWARDS, MISS 


“We are trying to develop a new life 
for us poor folks,’ Mrs. Ida Mae Law- 
rence says. “How, I don’t know ‘cause 
we ain’t got nothin’. Mostly we need 
land.”’ 


Sitting in the dining hall of the Mount 
Beulah Delta Ministry near this small 
Mississippi town, Mrs. Lawrence leaned 
her head against the palm of her hand. 
“Tt will be something we can control 
ourselves and not have a lot of white 
people telling us what to do and how much 
they’ll pay us.” 


Sitting beside Mrs. Lawrence, Annie 
Hartfield clasped her callused black 
hands and her sunken eyes stared at the 
room’s rough wooden floor. ‘‘The Man 
didn’t want me. Once the acreage got cut 
he didn’t need me. There wasn’t nothing 
for me to do. I really need somebody's 
help ‘cause I ain’t got nothin’ but a hus- 
band and three kids.’ 


Here at Mount Beulah, headquarters 
for the Delta Ministry, the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Civil-rights effort in Mis- 
Sissippi, there’s a lot of talk about build- 
ing a new life for the impoverished Ne- 
groes being uprooted from their planta- 
tion shacks by farm mechanization, in- 
creased use of chemical weed killers, and 
cutbacks in cotton production. 


The ‘Poor People’s Conference’ 

Mrs. Lawrence is one of the three 
elected leaders of the Poor People’s Con- 
ference, the group of impoverished Ne- 
groes who, with civil-rights workers, 
entered a deactivated Air Force base near 
Greenville, Miss., three weeks ago. The 
group demanded the Federal Government 
provide them with food, job training, and 
land. Air Force police, called from bases 
as far away as Denver, evicted the group. 
But the incident focused national attention 
on the plight of Negro plantation workers 
in the Mississippi Delta. 

“Greenville dramatized to the people 
who were represented there that Washing- 
ton had not heard them and was not able 
to deal with them in their needs’ respon- 
sibly,’’ says the Rev. Arthur Thomas, di- 
rector of the Delta Ministry. “It drama- 
tized to Washington and the country these 
same things and that these people were 
no longer going to continue a dependency 
relationship.”’ 


nding Time at Strike City 

The disenchan of the civil-rights 
workers and tne sro. 6 6activi ss who 
make up the Poor People 
obvious. ‘“‘If President Jc 
those sweet words he 5S: 
overcome,’ he wouldn't have done qj 
he done at Greenville,’ Mrs. Lawrence 
says. 

The idea of entering the air base had 
been conceived at a meeting of 790 peo- 
ple at Mount Beulah in January. After 
their eviction from the base, they spent 
a few days at Strike 
munity set up by a 
groes who were fired 3 
they d thetr plantation owner for 
higher wages. A RN City, the mem- 
bers of the Poor People’s Conference set 
up their own tent ci saquena Coun- 
ty, south of Greenvi y were forced 

k to Mount Beulah by heavy rains 

week. 


“Them people fother poor Negroes} 
on the plantations ain’t satisfied but they 
ain’t got no place to go,”’ Mrs. Lawrence 
says. ‘“‘Once the word gets *round there’s 
a place for them they'll come running 
LO. Us.”’ 

The Negroes’ first goal is to buy land. 
Toward this end they’ve already issued 
an appeal for funds and sent members 
of their group into four Mississippi coun- 
t to look for possible sites. Their pian 
is to set up their own community. Some 
members talk of farming the land, others 
are interested in setting up some form of 
light manufacturing such as handicrafts 
or a sewing or leather-working plant. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas, a short, slender 
Methodist minister from Durham, N-C., 
who directs a staff of 50 civil-rights work- 
ers opera in the 18 Delta counties, in- 
sists the poor Negroes are making their 
own decisions and plans, Looking ex- 
hausted from the previous night’s meet- 
ings, he sat one morning last week ciutch- 
ing a coffee cup and occasionally rubbing 
a day’s growth of brown beard. 


‘A Citizen of Two Worlds’ 

“It’s not a closed group. They feel they 
are acting on behalf of people still trapped 
on the p at ; RPE »y want, 
enough | 
to join It’s a good old a 
concept,’ he says > Neg ink- 
ing. re a citizen of two worlds. 
You’re a citizen of Caesar’s world and a 
citizen of the New Kingdom. You render 
unto Ca r what is Caesar’s. You buy 
your Mississippi license tags and pay your 
taxes. Then you have your own free com- 
munity with your own system within that 
community.’’ 

Whether the people gathered at Mount 

ah é@ et the land they want, and 
. ‘stablish their own com- 
s doubtful if more than a SI 
the Negro farm workers 
who face mployment could ever find 
shelter in t itv they ° to build or 
in similar 

“We're talking § 
of persor William Seabron, represent- 

- Apyiculture Secretary Orville Free- 

Jackson, said. “Although we’re 

pi, the problem is else- 

s not a new situation, 

but the reason we are concerned about it 
today is the situation is getting worse.” 


New Prosperity for armers 
And this is happening at a tune when 
the American farm owner is entering 4 
1 of hard-earned prosperity. ‘“Trhe 
1 economy is healthier today than at 
time for more than a decade and it 
1 continue to improve,” Secretary Free- 
man told a gathering of cattlemen in 
Kansas City recently. ‘Farmers and 
are sharing more fully in the 
prosperity than at any time in 


But not the untrained and often totally 
illiterate farm hands whose forebears 
oed and picked Southern cotton for 
generations. Chemicals and m anical 
nm pickers in recent years have i 
® placed the human hands tf 
chop weeds and pluck bolis. The fa 
mechanization that has come to the Delt: 
since the 1950s has torn more than 100, 
000 Negroes from their plantation shack 
and sent them into Delta towns and North 
ern cities. 
Those who remain on the plantatior 
live in appalling poverty. The Agriculture 
Department 15 months ago estimated t 


af 
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of the Delta and much of the South . 
often leak, and their yards become quag- 
rnires with the pelting February rains. 

roes who chop weeds d hand- 
pick cotton are usually paid $3 a day for 
a 12-to-14-hour day. Tractor drivers, who 
also must have skills to make simple ma- 
chine repairs, earn $6, sometimes up to 
$8, a day. 

He’s Called ‘The Man’ 

Negro plantation workers usually earn 
no salary during the six months when 
their labors are not required. Instead, the 
plantation owner, ‘“‘The Man’’ as he’s 
called, advances them money on future 
wages. This year, as in recent years, The 
Man on many plantations is telling w 
ers there’ll be no need for them t 
spring. Often these Negroes are told they 
can remain in their shacks, but this pro- 
vides little comfort for a man without 
money to feed his family. 

“The majority of these people on farms 
have 5, 10, 12 children,” says Mrs. Unita 
Blackwell, an official of the militant Free- 
dom Democratic Party. 

“It’s a matter of economics,” Says 
Ralph W. Alewine of the Mississippi Em 
ployment Security Commission. “It de- 
pends on how much the growers have to 
pay workers to pick cotton. When it costs 
too much they go to machines.’ 

Fifteen years ago, cotton sold for 40 
cents a pound. Today, with price sup- 
ports, American growers ; 30 ts ¢£ 
pound, about 7 cents above 
market. And with price supports 

é acreage reductions. US. 

vers raised 28,000,000 acres 

only 16,000,000 acres last year. 
figure is expected to be cut by about one 
third in 1966 because of provisions in the 
1965 farm bill. 
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‘The Maw and Lost Jobs 


Delta Negroes Want to Build Their Own City 


The Old Man-Mule System 

“The farmer has been caught in a 
icious squeeze because of the falling 
ice of cotton and the increased cost of 
rroduction,’’ says B. F. Smith, executive 
‘ice president of the Delta Council, an 
gricultural and industrial development 
‘roup. “‘Under the old man-mule system 
t took 180 man hours to produce an acre 
if cotton. Today we’ve cut that to between 


30 to 40. Our goal has been to reduce this 
to an absolute minimum. That would con- 
sist of just your machinery operator.” 


The failure of both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Mississippi to 
provide for the displaced farm workers 
galls civil-right leaders. ‘“When you have 
a cut-back in acreage, the Government 
has programs to pay the grower—crop 
supports, indirect and direct subsidies,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Thomas. “But the 
government hasn’t dealt with the greater 
problem, the more complex problem, the 
tens of thousands of people displaced by 
mechanization.” 


No one can say exactly how many 
people will lose jobs as a result of the 
acreage reductions and increased mech- 
anization on cotton plantations this year. 
Mr. Alewine reported last November that 
about 6,500 of the 26,000 tractor drivers 
employed in the delta last year would be 
sut of jobs this spring. Further, he esti- 
mated that growers would only need about 
half the 14,400 cotton choppers and 11,500 
pickers used in 1965. 


Last week, however, Mr. Alewine, ap- 
parently stung by the growing national 
concern about Negro farm employment in 
Mississippi, offered some new statistics. 


Who Will Be in the Driver’s Seat? 

“Startling figures have been bandied 
about on the number of workers who may 
oe jobless because of a shrinkage in jabor 
jemands,’’ he reported in the Mississippi 
Farm Labor Letter. ‘‘Certainly, someone 
must operate the 50,000 tractors and the 
t,000 mechanical cotton pickers estimated 
to be used in the Mississippi Delta.” 

There’s general agreement, however, 
that the hardest hit group in terms of lost 
jobs will be what are called ‘‘day-haul’’ 
workers. These are seasonal employes 
who live in Delta towns. Many of them 
are workers forced off plantations by 
sarlier work reductions. Many are be- 
sween 40 and 65, ineligible under Missis- 
sippi law for any kind of welfare pay- 
ments, incapable of being trained for any 
skilled or semi-skilled trades, and unlikely 
50 find other jobs. Civil+rights workers and 
sotten growers differ on what effect this 
joss of employment will have. 


Mr. Smith of the Delta Council says a 
large number of the day-haul workers 
have other employed persons in their 
families to support them. Mariy, he says, 
join the chopping crews because they 
like to, ‘“‘There’s a social atmosphere 
about it,’ he says. “‘It has happened in 
the past that people would lose their 
maids and household help because these 
people liked to enter into the crop par- 
ticipation.” 

Tell this to a civil-rights worker and 
you get a snort of derision. “These peo- 
ple chop cotton because they’d starve if 
they didn’t,’ one says. ‘‘And if they lose 
their jobs some of them will.” 

‘Mississippi lacks most of the social- 
welfare provisions that nearby Southern 
states have,’”’ says another. 


The Weekly Payment—$z.50 

Indeed, Mississippi makes no provi- 
sion for welfare payments for anyone be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65, except the 
blind and disabled. A child whose parents 
are married and living together cannot 
get assistance if the parents are reason- 
ably healthy. A child can receive welfare 
assistance if he has lost the support of 
one or both parents because of death, 
desertion, illness, non-marriage, or di- 
vorce, but these weekly payments aver- 
age only $2.50. 

Mississippi does distribute Federal 
surplus food to about 300,000 people an- 
nually, and Operation Help, a joint Fed- 
eral-State program just getting under 
way, will distribute $24,000,000 worth of 
surplus food to 500,006 more. Six counties 
in Mississippi have joined the U.S. food- 
stamp program, but by doing so, may 
disqualify themselves from Operation 
Help. 

“‘Madison County has a food-stamp 
program,’’ says a Delta Ministry staffer. 
“But people can’t afford to buy the food 
stamps. So they go without.’’ 

Delta Negroes involved in civil-rights 
activities complain that they are discrimi- 
nated against in their requests for sur- 
plus food. Civil-rights leaders tell of im- 
poverished Negroes refused food without 
an explanation, and of Negroes intimi- 
dated after exercising their rights as 
citizens. 

“As soon as you register your child 
for a white school or register to vote, 
everyone knows about it and they tell 
you they don’t need you any more,”’ Mrs. 
Blackwell of the Freedom Democratic 
Party says. 

Last week, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) filed suit in Federal court at 
Vicksburg ‘seeking a restraining.“ order 
against six Sharkey and Issaquena County 
plantation owners. The suit contends the 
six fired and evicted nearly 30 Negroes 
in reprisal for sending their children to 
schools ordered desegregated by a Fed- 
eral court. 


Mrs. Blackwell also cites the case of 
the 49 Negroes living in Strike City. They 
received -surplus food for the first time 
two weeks ago, she Says, since being 
evicted from a plantation for seeking 
higher wages. They got the food only 
after the Agriculture Départment put 
pressure on Washington County officials. 

“This is a perfect example of how 
Government programs in the hands of 
local white folks can be used to break 
the people who are trying to better them- 
selves,’’ Mrs. Blackwell says. ‘‘The whoie 
idea is to keep them in line so they don’t 
enter white schools, or register to vote, 
or do anything the white folks don’t like.” 


“In a word,” says a white civil-rights 
worker, “‘the reason why Federal Govern- 
ment programs are ineffective in Missis- 
sippi is that they are administered by 
white Mississippians.”’ 


Civil-rights leaders talk of calling a 
Strike of plantation workers in the Delta 
this spring in an effort to force the plan- 
tation owners to meet demands for higher 
wages. They want the workers to be paid 
at least the minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. Currently, agricultural workers 
aren’t covered by the Federal minimum- 
wage law, though attempts have been 
made in Congress to extend the act's pro- 
tection to them. 


Yet, should this happen, even more 
Negro plantation workers would lose jobs. 
“Farmers would be forced to do away 
with every worker they possibly could 
and only retain those absolutely needed.” 
Mr. Smith says. —PATRICK YOUNG 
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EVENTS AT THE AIR BASE 


Monday, Jan. 31 

6:30 am: About 40 poor Negroes drive to the Greenvilie Air Force 

Base, , where they occupy ar abandoned b-rracks building. A sign 
s hung outside the door reading "This is our home--please knock 

ye entering." 


7:00. am: Lt. Colonel Andrews enters the barracks and orders them 
to leave. "You are tresspassing on "“governnent property,” he says. 
He is presented with the groups official statement of demands and 
replies "My only concern is with this building." He locks all the 
doors to seal off the occupants, stumbles into a group of people 
and accuses a white volunteer of kicking him in the shins. 


9:00 am: lLocai law officials leave the scene, claiming they have 
WA Tass . * Pr , > + “" $ HF 

no jurisdiction on property under federal control. Police Uhief 
W. C. Burnley asked if he is pulling his men out replies, "You're 
damn right." <A local official says, "It is a case of breaking and 
entering on what may be city property on what might be a federal 
reservation in what we know is Washington County, Mississippi." 


11:00 am: Fifteen more people arrive, including a large family 
from a Sunflower County plantation. Coal stoves, food, mattresses 
and blankets are brought in. 


12:00 noon: Air base officials stop.traffic threugh the gate but 
people and supplies continue to come over and through the surrounding 
fence. 


2:00 pm: An administrative assistant from the Civil Rights Commission 
calls the Delta Ministry office demanding to know why the people 
occupied the base. He is told of the general condition ox poor 

eople in the Delta and that two Negroes froze to death in their 
Washington County home last week. He says, "we can't ceal with the 
general condition, give me some specific facts." He says there is 
no excuse for breaking the law. He is told thet if he has anything 
to say he must speak to those in the barracks. 


2:00 pmi A three man council is elected to represent the occupants. 
The afternoon is spent holding Aaa ee Committees are elected to 
keep barracks clean, prepare food and tend the stoves. 


7:30 pm: A spaghetti dinner is served. About 10 more people join 
the group. 


12:00 midnight: More supplies arrive through the fence. Occupants 
bedded down for the night with a few people appointed to keep watch 
on the stoves. Reports come that police under the command of Maj. 
Gen. R. W. Puryear are arriving at the base. 


Tuesday, Feb. 1 
TE am: Group arises and clean-up committees roll up mattresses 
and blankets. A meeting is called to discuss plans for the day. 


11:15 am: Major General Puryear and 150 air police march in and 
assemble outside barracks. He tells the group that he has a message 
from the Justice and Agriculture Departments telling them to inform 
the departments of their grievances and they would try to help. He 
says the group has twenty minutes to abandon the barracks. Occupants 
discuss the offer and vote to reject it, stating that Washington has 


been informed of their grievances for the last three years. 


11:30 am: 150 air police break windows splattering glass over the 
people and open the doors of the barracks. People are dragged roughly 
from the building. A lady from Hattiesburg collapses while being 
hauled away ond is taken to a Negro doctor in Greenville at the 
insistence of her friends. One man says “four of them approached 

me an. said ‘let's get that son-of-a-bitch, they threw me out, 

tearing my clothes." A few moments later an elderly Negro lady is 
arrested on alleged profanity charges. 


12:00 noon: All the v« af tase ellea trom the base hegin an sight 
Mile walk back to town thr “the mud alongside the highway. 


"NOW IS TIME TO DO SOMETHING ELSE" 
(a report on the Poor Peoples Conference) 


On January 28 a four day Poor Peoples conference sponsored by 
the Freedom Democratic Party, the Mississippi Freedom Labor Union 
and the Delta Ministry was held at the Mt. Beulah campus near 
Edwards, Mississippi. 

Over 700 poor people, mainly from the Delta discussed the 
problems they faced--a Jim Crow State Welfare Department, mass 
evictions from plantations, lack of jobs, and a stand still on the 
poverty programs. 

"I'm tired of going to Washington," one lady said. "I've 
been there three times and don't see nothing come of it. They don't 
want to talk to poor folk, they just want to talk to people they 
select." 

"When they want to know about people in Mississippi they ask 
Eastland or Stennis," another person said. "They don't represent 
us because they and the other whites made sure we never got a 
chance to choose our representatives." 

One man said, "the poverty program don't speak to us, Poor 
Negro folk ran a good program this summerweeven Shriver said so. 
But Stennis doesn't want .us to have nothing. Five months now the 
PEO promised us money for our Headstart, and nothing's happened. 
OEO's more interested in listening to Stennis than to the poar 
peoples." 

On Sunday the conference drafted a list of demands, including 
commodity and job training programs administered by poor people, 
federal lands for housing, imcome for poor people, and the reopening 
of the Headstart schools controlled by poor people. 

One woman said, "we been taking our problems through all the 
channels of the government for the last three years and ain't got 
nothing, now its time to do something else." 

On Sunday night the Conference decided to leave their shacks and 
move to the abandoned Air Force base near Greenville, There are 13 
acres of empty housing facilities. The news of two elderly Negroes 
freezing to death in their Delta shacks emphasized the need for the 
action. An elderly Negro man summed it all up: 

"We need to go there and set us up one of those refugee camps, 
‘cause that's what we are. And being right by that air strip the 
government can fly in surplus commodities right to our door and we 
can give ‘em out without them expensive middle men. They say the 
buildings don't have heat or lights or running water. Well, just 
as long as it don't leak it'll still be a damn sight better than 
the shack I been living in." 
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